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THE object of this book is twofold: namely, to teach 
the rudiments of the English language, and also to 
teach а boy how, having first thought out а subject, 
he may best set down a clear statement of his thoughts 
or a clear line of argument. 

It is taken for granted that a boy by the time he 
has reached a Public School is fairly familiar with 
Elementary English Grammar, and thus only certain 
grammatical points are raised. These points are based 
on a careful study of the mistakes most commonly 
made in composition by boys in the lower forms of 
Publie Schools. 

In English Composition a boy meets with two 
difficulties: first, he must obtain the material for his 
essay; and secondly, he must write it in clear gram- 
matical English. That the task of the beginner may 
be made less difficult, he is at first required to do only 
one of these things: he is supplied with his subject- 
matter, and all that he is required to do is to turn 
it into grammatical sentences. 

Before, however, he is actually required to write 
anything, he is taught to punctuate, and to revise his 
work by correcting in a set of exercises the mistakes 
which he is most likely to make. 

When he has mastered these two points he learns 
to write sentences, but he is still spared the labour of 
providing his own subject-matter, so that he may give 
his entire attention to grammar and expression. For 
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this reason the subject of Paraphrasing has been intro- 
duced earlier than is usually the case. Paraphrasing 
relieves the monotony of turning a series of simple 
sentences into one complex sentence, etc. It is 
invaluable for teaching а boy the meaning and use 
of words and for increasing his vocabulary; and 
further, when once a boy has thought out the 
meaning of a piece, he can devote all his attention 
to the accuracy of his English. 

Thus he should soon arrive at a point when he will 
write grammatical English without any special mental 
effort. 

He is next taught to write paragraphs on subjects 
which will largely help him to increase his store of 
general knowledge. This is his first exercise in 
supplying his own material, and it forms the first step 
in Essay-writing, namely, the collecting of facts; he 
is still, however, spared the difficulty of planning out 
any definite line of argument. 

Lastly, he learns to write Essays. Here he must 
not only collect his facts but also connect them. 
Here his argument must be consecutive, his grammar, 
spelling and punctuation perfect. The method by 
which a boy is made to write a heading in the 
margin for each paragraph is adopted so that it can 
be guaranteed that he is consciously following а 
definite and prearranged plan. 

Little attempt has been made to teach style in 
writing, as the author believes that this is best learnt 
by the reading of classical literature; nor Нав any 
attempt been made to introduce into this work 
any style other than that of extreme clearness and 
simplicity. 

As regards the subjects selected for the writing of 
Paragraphs and the Essays, it is not supposed that 
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all of tnem can be dealt with without some assistance 
being given by the master in the subject-matter ; but 
this is inevitable, when, as in this book, the subjects 
are chosen with the definite object of teaching the boy 
а certain amount of useful general knowledge. 

The author is indebted to the Board of Examiners 
for the London Matriculation for their permission 
to reprint extracts from their English Papers. 

Thanks are also due to Dr. Hillard, High Master of 
St. Paul's School, and to Mr. James Bewsher, Head 
Master of St. Paul's Preparatory School, who kindly 
read through the proofs, and whose criticisms and 
suggestions have been of the greatest value. 


St. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 
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CHAPTER I 
PUNCTUATION 


IN writing English it is necessary to pay great atten- 
tion to the stops. The inserting of stops we call 
Punetuation. Тһе chief use of punctuation is to 
show where there should be a pause, and how long 
that pause should be. There are three kinds of stops 
that are most commonly used for this purpose—the 
Full Stop (.), the Semicolon ( 5), and the Comma ( , ). 
The Full Stop marks the longest pause and always ends 
a sentence; the Semicolon marks Ше longest pause 
within any particular sentence ; the Comma marks the 
shortest pause in a sentence. 


Commas should be used in the following instances: 
(a) Appositional Phrases should always be within 
commas. 
ExaAwPnLES. — ‘Edward VII, King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, came 
to the throne in 1901. 
‘Thomas à Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


was murdered in Canterbury Cathedral.’ 
11 
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(b) Words of the same part of speech or phrases 
beginning with the same part of speech 
should be separated by commas. 

Ехамргвв.-“А thick-lipped, dark-skinned, curly- 
haired, uncivilised set of creatures.’ [Арзес- 
TIVES. | 

‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, plough- 
boy, thief.’ [Nouns.] 

* Let us serve the king loyally, honestly, cour- 
ageously. [ADVERBS.] 

‘The same machine reaps, gathers, binds, threshes 
and packs the grain. [VERBS. | 


(c) After absolute and participial phrases. 
Exampies.—‘ Having been crowned king, he went 
in procession through the streets.’ 
‘The ship having sunk, the cries of the drowning 
grew fainter and fainter.’ 
(d) Before and after adverbial clauses. 
ЕхАМРІЕ.— We went home, because it rained so 
hard.’ 


(е) Independent sentences, especially if short, are 
separated by commas. 

ExaMPLE.—' All the countryside, in fact, turned 
out to see the airman, and the roads and 
hedges, from morning till evening, were filled 
with people.’ 

(f) The Relative may be used restrictively and con- 
tinuatively. 
The Restrictive Relative describes its antecedent 
just as an Adjective does. 

ExAMPLES.—' The cat which we saw.’ 

‘The man whom you know.’ 

‘The birds that we feed.’ 

‘ The horse which he rides.’ 

When the Relative is Restrictive it is not separated 
from its antecedent by a comma. 
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The Continuative Relative continues giving infor- 
mation about the antecedent. 
ExAMPLES.—' My uncle, who was a magistrate.’ 
* Colonel Brown, who was then a major.’ 
‘I met Smith, who was walking to the station.’ 
The Continuative Relative is separated from its 
antecedent by a comma. 


(g) Words like ‘ however,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘ doubtless,’ ‘in 
fact,’ ‘in short,’ ‘of course,’ ‘too,’ etc. are 
frequently separated from the rest of the 
sentence by commas, but not by all writers. 

ExaAMPLES.—' The queen, however, remained 
silent.’ 

‹ We went, therefore, by the 4.15. 

* You have heard, doubtless, of Agrippa. 

‘ Almost all, in fact, were addled.’ 

‘In short, he killed the fellow.’ 

* Т, too, have not been idle.’ 


(h) A Vocative is always followed by a comma. 
ExaĮmPLE.— George, bring me ту boots.’ 


EXERCISES ON THE COMMA. 


Insert Commas in the following: 


‘Our village that’s to say not Miss Mitford’s village 

but the village of Bullock Smithy 

Is come into by an avenue of trees three oak pollards 
two elders and a withy ; 

And in the middle there's а green of about not exceed- 
ing an acre and a half. 

It's common to all and fed off by nineteen cows six 
ponies three horses five asses Ито foals seven 
pigs and a calf.'C--THowas Ноор, Our Village. 


‘At the first alarm of fire I beat to quarters and 
an ocean of water was soon turned in; but before І 
could reach the bread-room where the origin lay the 
fire had gained such head we were all obliged to 
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retreat. I succeeded in drowning the magazine and | 


another attempt was made til the men fell with 
the buckets in their hands. Before I could reach 
the quarter-deck the flames burst out of the hatch- 
way; Г therefore found all attempts to get boats 
hoisted out useless and I desired all about me whom 
I could only feel in the smoke and not see to save 
themselves as well as they could; when all pushed 


for the head of the ship which being to windward 


was safest. I stood on the gangway ЫП the erowd 
was out of the way and exhorted every one to keep 
by the ship till the last moment that boats might 
have time to come. І then walked to Ше forecastle 
always keeping an eye on the progress of the flames: 
but on going forward not seeing the way down I 
fell into the main deck. Suffocated people lay all 
round. I soon gained the forecastle where I stood 
for some time till forced farther forward. Here 
when on the bowsprit all was dreadful as is possible 
to be conceived; the cries of the people increased 
by the progress of the fire particularly amongst those 
who could not swim cannot be described. I now 
got on the spritsail-yard determined to wait there 
till the las& moment but soon it became too heavy 
and I saw we must all go into the water together 
which would have been certain destruction; added 
to which everybody became clamorous that I should 
save myself. Therefore after а few moments more 
overboard I went. ... I fel in with one of the 
Canopus's boats. They pulled me іп with difficulty 
and after a long row which was worse for being so 
chilled with the water with a cold north-east wind 
having escaped one death all thought I had found 
another.' W. Н. Ешснетт, 
Nelson and, his Captains, p. 196. 


Insert the Commas in the following extract: 


‘There was among the ranks of the Disinherited 
Knight а champion in black armour mounted on a 
black horse large of size tall and to all appearance 
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powerful and strong. This knight who bore on his 
shield no device of any kind had hitherto evinced 
very little interest in the event of the fight beating 
off with seeming ease those knights who attacked 
bim but neither pursuing his advantages nor himself 
assailing any one. In short he acted the part rather 
of а spectator than of a party in the tournament 
а circumstance which procured him among the 
spectators the name of Le Noir Faineant or the 
Black Sluggard. 

* At once this knight seemed to throw aside his 
apathy when he discovered the leader of his party 
во hard bestead; for setting spurs to his horse 
which was quite fresh he came to his assistance like 
a thunderbolt exclaiming in a voice like а trumpet- 
call * Desdichado to the rescue!" It was high time; 
for while the Disinherited Knight was pressing upon 
the Templar Front de Bœuf had got nigh to him 
with his uplifted sword; but ere the blow could 
descend the Sable Knight encountered him and Front 
de Boeuf rolled on the ground both horse and manm. 
Le Noir Faineant then turned his horse upon 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh; and his own sword 
having been broken in his encounter with Front de 
Bœuf he wrenched from the hand of the bulky 
Saxon Ше battle-axe which he wielded and dealt 
him such a blow upon the crest that Athelstane also 
lay senseless on the field. Having achieved this 
feat for which he was the more highly applauded 
that it was totally unexpected from him the knight 
seemed to resume the sluggishness of his character 
returning calmly to the northern extremity of the 
lists leaving his leader to cope as he best could 
with Brian de Bois-Guilbert.' 

бтв WALTER Scorr, Ivanhoe, chap. xii. 


Insert Commas, where necessary, in the following 
extract: 


‘It happened one day about noon going towards my 
boat I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a 
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man's naked foot on the shore which was very plain 
to be seen in the sand. I stood like one thunder- 
struck or as if І had seen an apparition: I listened I 
looked round me but I could hear nothing nor see 
anything; I went up to a rising ground to look 
further; I went up the shore and down the shore but 
it was all one; I could see no other impression but 
that one. І went to it again to see if there were any 
more and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; but 
there was no room for that for there was exactly the 
very print of а foot: how it came thither I knew not 
nor could in the least imagine ; but after innumerable 
thoughts like а man perfectly confused and out of 
myself I came home to my fortifieation not feeling as 
we say the ground I went on but terrified to the last 
degree looking behind me ай every two ог three steps 
mistaking every bush and tree and fancying every 
stump at a distance to be а man. Nor is it possible 
to describe how many various shapes my affrighted 
imagination represented things to me in how many 
wild ideas were found every moment in my fancy and 
what strange unaccountable whimsies came into my 
thoughts by the way. 

‘When I came to my castle (for so I think I called 
it ever after this) I fled into it like one possessed ; 
whether I went over by the ladder as first contrived 
or went in at the hole in the rock which I called a 
door I cannot remember; no nor could I remember 
the next morning; for never frightened hare fled to 
cover or fox to earth with more terror of mind than I 
to this retreat. 

‘I slept none that night: the farther I was from the 
occasion of my fright the greater my apprehensions 
were; which is something contrary to the nature of 
such things and especially to the usual practice of all 
creatures in fear; but I was so embarrassed with my 
own frightful ideas of the thing that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations to myself even though I was 
now а great way off of it.’ 

DEFOE, Robinson Crusoe. 
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Insert Commas in the following extract: 


“АБ the beginning of the charge Bonnivet while 
exerting himself with much valour was wounded so 
dangerously as obliged him to quit the field; and the 
conduet of the rear was committed to the Chevalier 
Bayard who though so much a stranger to the arts 
of а court that he never rose to the chief command 
was always called in times of real danger to the 
posts of greatest difficulty and importance. He put 
himself at the head of the men-at-arms and animating 
them by his presence and example to sustain the 
whole shock of the enemy's troops he gained time 
for the rest of his countrymen to make good their 
retreat. But in this service he received a wound 
which he immediately perceived to be mortal and 
being unable to continue any longer on horseback 
he ordered one of his attendants to place him under 
a tree with his face towards the enemy; then fixing 
his eyes on the guard of his sword which he held 
up instead of a cross he addressed his prayers to 
God and in this posture which became his character 
both as a soldier and as a Christian he calmly waited 
the approach of death. Bourbon who led the fore- 
most of the enemy’s troops found him in this 
situation and expressed regret and pity at the sight. 
“Pity not me” cried the high-spirited chevalier. 
“Т die as а man of honour ought in the discharge 
of my duty: they indeed are objects of pity who 
fight against their king their country and their oath.” 
The marquis de Pescara passing soon after manifested 
his admiration of Bayard's virtues and his sorrow for 
his fall with the generosity of a gallant enemy and 
finding that he could not be removed with safety 
from the post ordered a tent to be pitched there 
and appointed proper persons to attend him. Не 
died notwithstanding their care as his ancestors for 
several generations had done in the field of battle. 
Pescara ordered his body to be embalmed and sent 
to his relations; and such was the respect paid to 
military merit in that age that the duke of Savoy 
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commanded it to be received with royal honours in 
all the cities of his dominions: in Dauphiné Bayard’s 
native country the people of all ranks came out in 


» solemn procession to meet it.’ 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, History of the Reign of 
Charles V. (1769), bk. iii. 


The Semicolon. 

The semicolon is used to mark a longer pause than 
a comma. 

For EXAMPLE: ‘ When the world smiled on her she 
laughed ; when it frowned, she cried. It ig unneces- 
sary to make two sentences of this passage, and thus 
a full stop is not required, and yet a longer pause is 
required than that given by a comma. 

Again: ‘In vain did he propound to himself the 
theory that such speculation betokened an unbalanced 
mind; in vain did he ask himself with unwonted 
severity, what business it was of his; in vain did he 
try to attach his thoughts to other things, which were 
giving him a great deal of trouble ; in vain did he try 
to sleep.’ 

Here it is unnecessary to turn each of these clauses 
into a separate sentence. And yet there is a need for 
a longer pause at the end of each of the clauses than 
there is at the word ‘things.’ Thus the semicolon is 
used. 

The Colon |: | is not included in the list of common 
stops, as its use differs little from that of the semicolon, 
with the exception of the following instances : 


Colons are used before enumerations or lists of 
names. 

‘These are the stations between Guildford and Lip- 
hook: Farncombe, Godalming, Milford, Witley, etc.’ 

‘These boys will be in the sixth: Smith, Jones, 
Rogers, etc.’ 
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Colons are used before direct speech. 

‘He spoke as follows: “ My Lords, Ladtes, ата 
Gentlemen . . ."' 

* The story runs as follows : “ Once upon a ите... 


2/9 


Substitute Semicolons for Commas where necessary 
in the following extract: 


‘He writes passionately, because he feels keenly, 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly, he sees too 
clearly to be vague. He is too serious to be otiose, he 
can analyse his subject and therefore he is rich, he 
embraces it in its whole and in its parts, and therefore 
he is consistent, he has a firm hold of it, and therefore 
he is luminous.’ 


Where necessary, substitute Semicolons for Commas 
in the following extract: 


‘Is it not extraordinary that a person of mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body. 
which have sometimes, or of mind, which have often, 
raised men to the highest dignities, should have the 
courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, 
so improbable a design, as the destruction of one of 
the most ancient, and in all appearance most solidly 
founded monarchies upon earth, that he should have 
the power or boldness to put his prince and master to 
an open and infamous death, to banish that numerous 
and strongly allied family, to do all this under the 
name and wages of a parliament, to trample upon 
them too as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors 
when he grew weary of them, to raise up a new and 
unheard-of monster out of their ashes, to stifle that in 
the very infancy, and set up himself above all things 
that ever were called sovereign in England, to oppress 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends afterwards 
by artifice, to serve al] parties patiently for a while, 
and to command them victoriously at last, to overrun 
each corner of the three nations, and overcome with 
equal facility, both the riches of the south, and the 
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poverty of the north, to be feared and courted by all 
foreign princes, and adopted a brother to the gods of 
the earth, to call together parliaments with a word of 
his pen, and scatter them again with the breath of his 
mouth, to be humbly and daily petitioned to, that he 
would please to be hired, at the rate of two millions а 
year, to be the master of those who had hired him 
before to be their servant, to have the estates and 
lives of three kingdoms as much at his disposal, as 
was the little inheritance of his father, and to be as 
noble and liberal in the spending of them, and lastly, 
for there is no end of all the particulars of his glory, 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity, to 
die with peace at home, and triumph abroad, to be 
buried among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity, and to leave a name behind him not to be 
extinguished, but with the whole world, which as it is 
now too little for his praises, so might have been too 
for his conquests, if the short line of his human life 
could have been stretched out to the extent of his 

immortal designs.’ 
ABRAHAM COWLBY, 4 Vision, concerning his late 
pretended Highness, Cromwell the Wicked, 

etc. (1661). 


Insert the necessary Commas and Semicolons in the 
following extract (the original contains nine Sema- 
colons) : 


‘The death of Nelson was felt in England as some- 
thing more than a public calamity men started at the 
intelligence and turned pale as if they had heard of 
the loss of a dear friend. An object of our admiration 
and affection of our pride and of our hopes was sud- 
denly taken from us and it seemed as if we had never 
till then known how deeply we loved and reverenced 
him. What the country had lost in its great naval 
hero—the greatest of our own and of all former times 
was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So 
perfectly indeed had he performed his part that the 
maritime war after the battle of Trafalgar was con- 
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sidered at ап end the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated but destroyed new navies must be 
built and a new race of seamen reared for them before 
the possibility of their invading our shores could again 
be contemplated. It was not therefore from any 
selfish reflection upon the magnitude of our loss that 
we mourned for him the general sorrow was of a 
higher character. The people of England grieved 
that funeral ceremonies public monuments and pos- 
thumous rewards were all which they could now 
bestow upon him whom the king the legislature and 
the nation would alike have delighted to honour whom 
every tongue would have blessed whose presence in 
every village through which he might have passed 
would have wakened the church bells have given 
schoolboys a holiday have drawn children from their 
sports to gaze upon him and “old men from Ше 
chimney corner ” to look upon Nelson ere they died. 
The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated indeed with 
the usual forms of rejoicing but they were without 
joy for such already was the glory of the British navy 
through Nelson’s surpassing genius that it scarcely 
seemed to receive any addition from the most signal 
victory that ever was achieved upon the seas and the 
destruction of this mighty fleet by which all the mari- 
time schemes of France were totally frustrated hardly 
appeared to add to our security or strength for while 
Nelson was living to watch the combined squadrons 
of the enemy we felt ourselves as secure as now when 
they were no longer in existence.’ 
ROBERT Soutuey, The Life of Nelson (1813). 


Substitute Semicolons for Commas where necessary 
in the following extract: 


‘He had heard no arguments, he said, that proved 
its propriety, he knew of no sudden emergency that 
urged its necessity, even if he had, some time ought 
to have been allowed him to weigh the force of such 
arguments, and examine the nature of such an emer- 
gency, before he proceeded to give three or four votes 
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on a measure of which no notice of any sort had been 
given, and of which no idea had ever entered his 
mind... . For from what he had lately seen, he 
must view all the measures of ministers as hostile to 
the liberty of the subject, and the present measure, etc. 
... The Speaker observed that such language was 
without doubt irregular and unparliamentary, but if it 
argued no such intention, there was no room for 
censaring it as disorderly, if therefore it was the 
opinion of the House, that such was the fair import of 
the language used by the Right Hon. Gentleman, they 
would judge of it accordingly, but they would first 


wait to hear the Right Hon. Gentleman’s explanation.’ | 


Insert the necessary Semicolons in the following 
extracts : 

(a) ‘ Nelson reached his conclusions with lightning- 
like intuition Ball toiled to his goal with slow and 
heavy-footed diligence but both men, though by very 
unlike methods, reached the same goal.’ 

(b) ‘A broadside from the Téméraire swept these 
audacious boarders to destruction, some actually 
clambered up the Victory’s anchor, others tried to 
creep up the chains, others, with loud outcries, were 
hurriedly trying to lower the Eedoubtable's mainyard.’ 


The Full Stop is used at the end of every sentence 
and after all abbreviations : 

ExawPLES.—e.g. Edwardus VII Dei gra. Britt. 
Отт. Rex. Еіс. ie. Mrs. M.A. MSS. 


Other less common stops are : 


The Note of Interrogation... ? 
The Note of Exclamation... f 


Inverted Commas A E 
Brackets ... ща vir "C6 
Dash ^ sA des КЕНЕ” 


Hyphen ... XN Б. сы: А 


Se ЧИЩЕ миы 
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Of these Ше first three are not used solely to mark а 
pause in the sentence, but to explain the sense the 
words are intended to bear. Тһе Note of Interroga- 
tion or Question Mark shows the difference between 
a question and a plain statement; the Note of Excla- 
mation expresses emotion or excitement ; and Inverted 
Commas separate quotations, etc., from the main text. 
These stops, for the most part, are used to make clear 
a meaning which, in talking, is conveyed by the voice. 


The Note of Interrogation or Question Mark comes 
at the end of every direct question. 


The Note of Exclamation is used after words or 
sentences that express a sudden emotion or wish. 

ExAMPLES.—' Halloa !’ 

с Would that I might die ! ' 


Inverted Commas. АП quotations are written 
between Inverted Commas. 

Ехамргвв.-Не said to me, ‘What is your 

name 2’ 

© Will none of these cowards that eat my breac та 
me of this turbulent priest?’ was said by 
Henry П. 

When words which are not ordinarily used are inserted 
in a sentence they should be within Inverted Commas 

ЕхАмрів.—* Rugger’ is the slang term for Rugby 
Football. 

Brackets. A phrase or clause is put in Brackets to 
show that it stands quite apart from the construction 
of the rest of the sentence. 

ExAMPLES.—' When I reached home (it is clear how 
hungry I was) I sat down immediately to an 
enormous meal of ham and eggs.’ 

“Не then told те that he was small for his age 
(fourteen years). 
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The Dash. Two Dashes may be used as brackets. 
Ехамрьв.- When he was coming home—as he did 
every morning at 6 o'clock—he met the Doctor.’ 
It marks a sudden change in the sentence, or а 


sentence not completed. 
ExauPLE.—' Where on earth's my-—— Oh! I know.’ 


Capital Letters are used at the beginning of every 
sentence, for all proper names, and for all titles. 
Exampie.— The Lord Bishop of London.’ 


Insert the necessary Stops in the following extract: 


‘A vulgar ordinary way of thinking acting or speak- 
ing implies a low education and a habit of low com- 
pany young people contract it at school or among 
servants with whom they are too often used to con- 
verse but after they frequent good company they must 
want attention and observation very much if they do 
not lay it quite aside and indeed if they do not good 
company will be very apt to lay them aside the various 
kinds of vulgarisms are infinite I cannot pretend 
to point them out to you but I will give some 
samples by which you may guess at the rest a vulgar 
man is captious and jealous eager and impetuous about 
trifles he suspects himself to be slighted thinks every- 
thing that is said meant at him if the company happens 
to laugh he is persuaded they laugh at him he grows 
angry and testy says something very impertinent and 
draws himself into a scrape by showing what he calls 
a proper spirit and asserting himself a man of fashion 
does not suppose himself to be either the sole or prin- 
cipal object of the thoughts looks or words of the 
company and never suspects that he is either slighted 
or laughed at unless he is conscious that he deserves 
it and if (which very seldom happens) the company is 
absurd or ill-bred enough to do either he does not care 
twopence unless the insult be so gross and plain as to 
require satisfaction of another kind as he is above 
trifles he is never vehement and eager about them and 
wherever they are concerned rather acquiesces than 
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wrangles а vulgar man's conversation always savours 
strongly of the lowness of his education and company 
it turns chiefly upon his domestie affairs his servants 
the excellent order he keeps in his own family and the 
little anecdotes of the neighbourhood all which he 
relates with emphasis as interesting matters he is а 
man gossip.' 
Повр CHESTERFIELD, Letters to his Son. 


Punctuate the following extract: 


‘I ean understand the sort of amazement of Ше 
orientals at the scantiness of the retinue with which 
an englishman passes the desert for i was somewhat 
struck myself when i saw one of my countrymen 
making his way across the wilderness in this simple 
style at first there was a mere moving speck in the 
horizon my party of course became all alive with 
excitement and there were many surmises soon it 
appeared that three laden camels were approaching 
and that two of them carried riders in a little while we 
saw that one of the riders wore the european dress 
and at last the travellers were pronounced to be an 
english gentleman and his servant by their side there 
were a couple i think of arabs on foot and this was the 
whole party you you love sailing in returning from a 
eruise to the english coast you see often enough a 
fisherman’s humble boat far away from all shores with 
an ugly black sky above and an angry sea beneath you 
watch the grisly old man at the helm carrying his 
craft with strange skill through the turmoil of waters 
and the boy supple-limbed yet weatherworn already 
and with steady eyes that look through the blast you 
see him understanding commandments from the jerk 
of his fathers white eyebrow now belaying and now 
letting go now scrunching himself down into mere 
ballast or baling out death with a pipkin stale enough 
is the sight and yet when i see it i always stare anew 
and with a kind of titanic exultation because that a 
poor boat with the brain of a man and the hands of a 
boy on board can match herself so bravely against 
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blaek heaven and ocean well so when you have 
travelled for days and days over an eastern desert 
without meeting the likeness of а human being and 
then at last see an english shootingjacket and his 
servant come listlessly slouching along from out the 
forward horizon you stare at the wide unproportion 
between this slender company and the boundless 
plains of sand through which they are keeping their 
way.’ 

А ALEXANDER WILLIAM KiNGLAKE, Fothen (1844), 

chap. xvii. 


Punctuate the following extract: 


‘In the meantime lady bulford conducted us into 
the garden to see a fishpond just finished which mr 
bramba censured as being too near the parlour where 
the knight now sat by himself dosing in an elbowchair 
after the fatigues of his morning achievement in this 
situation he reclined with his feet wrapped in flannel 
and supported in a line with his body when the door 
flying open with a violent shock lieutenant lismahay 
rushed into the room with horror in his looks exclaim- 
ing a mad dog a mad dog and throwing up the window 
sash leaped into the garden sir thomas waked by this 
tremendous exclamation started up and forgetting his 
gout followed the lieutenants example by a kind of 
instinctive impulse he not only bolted through the 
window like an arrow from a bow but ran up to his 
middle in the pond before he gave the least sign of 
recollection then the captain began to bawl lord have 
mercy upon us pray take care of the gentleman for 
goodness sake mind your footing my dear boy get warm 
blankets comfort his poor carcass warm the bed in the 
green room jady bulford was thunderstruck at this 
phenomenon and the rest of the company gazed in 
silent astonishment while the servants hastened to 
assist their master who suffered himself to be carried 
back into the parlour without speaking a word.’ 
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EXERCISES ON PUNCTUATION TAKEN FROM THE LONDON 
MATRICULATION ENGLISH PAPERS. 


1. Write the following passage and punctuate it: 


‘His birthday which occurred a week after his 
arrival was celebrated with one of the most splendid 
fates ever beheld at naples but notwithstanding the 
splendour with which he was encircled and the flatter- 
ing honours with which all ranks welcomed him nelson 
was fully sensible of the depravity as well as weakne:- 
of those by whom he was surrounded what precious 
moments said he the courts of naples and vienna are 
losing three months would liberate italy but this court 
ің so enervated that the happy moment will be lost 1 
am very unwell and their miserable conduct is not 
likely to cool my irritable temper.’ 


9 Write the following passage in three sentences, 
expressing the ideas in a simpler form : 


‘I deem it to be an old error of Universities not yet 
well recovered from the scholastic grossness of bar- 
barous ages, that instead of beginning with arts most 
easy, and those be such as are most obvious to the 
sense, they present their young unmaitriculated novices 
at first coming with the most intellective abstractions 
of logic and metaphysics; so that they having but 
newly left those grammatic flats and shallows where 
they stuck unreasonably to learn а few words with 
lamentable construction, and now on the sudden 
transported under another climate to be tossed and 
turmoiled with their unballasted wits in fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most part 
grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked 
and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delight- 
ful knowledge.’ 


3. Punctuate: 


‘These cautions were not neglected from the moment 
at which Grandval entered the Netherlands his steps 
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were among snares his movements were watched his 
words were noted he was arrested examined confronted 
with his accomplices and sent to the camp of the 
alies about a week after the battle of Steinkirk he 
was brought before a court martial.' 


4, Write an account of the following incident in 
three sentences, introducing all the facts supplied, 
and avoiding the use of the word ‘and’: 


‹ William the Silent was going to the dining-room. 
He was dressed very plainly. This was according to 
his usual custom. Gérard presented himself at the 
doorway. He demanded a passport. The Princess 
was struck with the man’s agitated countenance. She 
was anxious. She questioned her husband concern- 
ing him. Orange was not at all impressed with the 
appearance of Gérard. He conducted himself at 
table with cheerfulness. He was usually cheerful. 
He conversed with the burgomaster. The burgo- 
master was the only guest present. They talked 
about the political aspects of Friedland.’ 


5. Punctuate: 


‘The Vice-chancellor entered and such a wretched 
pale object I have seldom beheld he seemed crippled 
and writhing with rheumatic pains hardly able to walk 
after a few minutes had passed Mr. Smedley came 
round to me and whispered have you made up your 
mind yes quite thank you now for the beauty of 
Cambridge the beauty of beauties King’s College 
Chapel on the first entrance I felt silenced by 
admiration.’ 


6. Punctuate the following passage: 


‘That moribund and discredited body might have 
been allowed to expire quietly on the appointed day 
or as his Lordship put it to wrap its robe round it and 
die with dignity if it had not resolved to flout its suc- 
cessor to insult Parliament to outrage public opinion 
and to defy the executive government the good works 
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that it did in the days of its ingenuous youth will be 
forgotten amid the misdeeds of its unhonoured age 
and the disgrace of its sudden and ignominious 
extinction.' 


CHAPTER II 
COMMON GRAMMATICAL MISTAKES 


(a) Be careful to make all Verbs agree in number with 
their subject. ‘A might in the train and ten 
hours on the sea is more than I can stand,’ is 
wrong. The ‘is’ should be ‘are.’ 

Remember that the following words are Singular, 
and therefore must always take a Singular Verb: 
‘Each, every, either, neither, no one, nobody, any 
one, anybody, many а’ ‘None’ is usually plural. 
‘Either . . . or,’ ‘neither . . . nor, if coupling 
Singular Nouns take a Singular Verb. 
‘Neither James nor George is in ите. 
‘Either Charles or James is sure to be at home.’ 

(b) Misrelated Participles. Remember that Participles 
like Adjectives must agree with a Noun, or Noun- 
clause ; it is a common mistake, and опе which 
must be carefully guarded against, to leave 
Participles with no agreement at all. 

‘Going by sea, the passage is often very rough.’ 
Here there is no word with which the 
Present Participle ‘going’ agrees, and thus 
it will not stand. 

‘Remembering this, no difficulty will be found,’ 
contains a similar mistake. 

(с) ‘Will’ and ‘Shall.’ 

Тһе future has two senses : 
(i) THE SIMPLE FUTURE, when nothing further than 
future time is implied: ‘I shall be going 
to Paris on Tuesday’ 
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In this sense: 
* Shall' is used in the 1st person. 
‘Will’ is used in the 2nd and 3rd person. 
(ii) AN IMPLIED COMMAND, PROMISE, THREAT, OR 
DETERMINATION : 
‘I will call on you to-day’ (intention). 
‘You shall pay or go to prison’ (fut. command). 
* He shall receive 12s. every Saturday ’ (promise). 
In this case the rule for the use of ‘will’ and 
‘shall’ is the exact opposite of Rule (i), t.e., 
‘will’ is used in the 1st person and ‘shall’ 
in the 2nd and 3rd. 

(4) ‘Other’ should be used with comparatives, but 
not with superlatives : 

* He is faster than any other player I have known.’ 
* Of all players he 48 the fastest.’ 

(e) Do not confuse Ше Verbal-noun with the Par 
ticiple. The sentence ‘Do you dislike Henry 
coming?’ is incorrect. ‘Coming’ is not a Par- 
ticiple agreeing with Henry, as the question is 
not whether ‘you dislike Henry,’ but whether 
‘you dislike the coming of Henry,’ or, as we 
should say, ‘Do you dislike Henry’s coming ?’ 
Henry is clearly the possessive and not the 
object of ‘ dislike.’ 

(f) ‘But’ must not be used after ‘ other.’ 

Не came here for no other purpose, but to get a 
meal,’ is incorrect. The ‘but’ should be 
‘ than.’ 

(g) ‘Either’ is used of two persons or things ; ‘ Any’ 
of more than two. 

‘He was chauffeur and coachman, and he was 
equally good 4n either capacity.’ 

“Не had been a builder, a carpenter, and а 
decorator, and he could do splendid work 
at any of these trades.’ 
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(h) Comparative and Superlative. Use the Compara 
tive of two persons or things, and the Superla- 
tive of more. 

* He 4s the better of the two.' 
с She is the best of them all.’ 


(i) One auxiliary will not suffice for two Verbs : 

* He has been ту greatest friend for a number of 
years and accompanied me everywhere’ is 
wrong; ‘has’ should be inserted imme- 
diately before ‘ accompanied.’ 

(7) One Preposition for two. If you are using two 
Verbs followed by a Preposition, see that the 
Preposition is suitable for both Verbs, if not, 
insert another Preposition. 

‘This fact did not add but detracted from his 
merits. ‘From’ makes no sense when 
coupled with ‘add,’ yet ‘add’ must be 
followed by a Preposition, so that we must 
insert ‘to’ immediately after ‘ add.’ 


(k) If a Noun or Relative Pronoun is used in a 
sentence as both subject and object, it must 
be expressed twice : 

‘He was a man who was often admired and 
everybody liked’ is incorrect. ‘ Whom ’ 
should be inserted before everybody. 

(1) The article must be repeated after ‘and’ when 
another person or thing is introduced. 

‘The duties of a soldier and sailor are most 
strenuous. ‘Of a’ should be inserted 
between ‘and’ and ‘sailor.’ 

(m) ‘Like’ and ‘without’ are not Conjunctions, so 
that it is wrong to вау: 

‘I don’t go out in the rain without I am well 
wrapped up. One must say ‘Unless [ am 
well wrapped up.’ 
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‘John runs like his father does’ is also incor- 
rect. ‘Like’ is an Adjective; one must 
therefore say, ‘ John runs as his father does.’ 


(п) ‘Sort of,’ ‘kind of.’ When using the words ‘ sort’ 
and ‘kind’ remember that they are singular, 
and that to say ‘those sort’ and ‘these kind’ 
is, therefore, incorrect. ‘That sort’ and ‘this 
kind’ is correct. 

(о) After ‘than’ remember that you use the same case 
as before it. 

с You like him more than I’ [‘like him’ under- 
stood]. 

‘You like him more than ['you like’ under- 
stood] me.’ 

(p) ‘ Between’ is a preposition : 

‘Between you and me,’ therefore, is correct, and 
not ‘Between you and I.’ 

(4) ‘One’ should not be followed by ‘his’ for its 
possessive, but by ‘ one’s.’ 

* One therefore gets very attached to his motor- 
cycle’ is wrong, it should be ‘to one’s 
motor-cycle.’ 

(r) * Whatever’ should not be written to ask а ques- 
tion, but ‘ what ever.’ 

(s) ‘Not only—but also’ must precede the same part 
of speech : 

Do not say “Не not only plays the violin but 
also the piano, but ‘ He plays not only the 
violin but also the piano.’ 

(t) ‘Only’ must be placed immediately before the 
word it qualifies. 

‘There ате а great many people who only work 
when they have no money left,’ is incorrect. 
‘Only’ should not qualify ‘work,’ but 
‘when they have no money left.’ 
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(и) ‘Either’ must not be followed by ‘ nor’; ‘Neither’ 
must not be followed by ‘or.’ 
Do not say, ‘I cannot either go to Brittany nor 
Normandy this holiday’; but say, ‘I can 
go neither to Brittany nor to Normandy. 


ORDER OF WORDS 


If words are written in the wrong order, the 
sentence either becomes meaningless or bears a 
different meaning from the one intended. | 

ExAMPLE.—' Would you rather а lion ate you or а 
tiger 2” 

Place as close together as possible all words, phrases, 

and clauses that are to be thought of together. 


An Adverb should come immediately before the word 
which it qualifies, unless that word is a Verb. 
ExAMPLES.—' Ozford 15 far distant from us now.’ 
‹ He returned terribly fatigued.’ 


Position of Adverbs as regards the Verbs they 
qualify— 

Asa rule a Transitive Verb should not be separated 
from its object by an Adverb. 

ExawPLE.—' He hit very often the target’ is 
incorrect. 

The Adverb ав а rule follows an Intransitive Verb, 
unless it is an Adverb of Time; an Adverb of Time 
usually precedes it. 

ExaMPLE.—' He always sang sentimentally after 
dinner.’ 

Split Infinitives. An Adverb must never separate 
‘to’ from its Infinitive. 

ExaMwPLE.—' To thoroughly overhaul the ship’ is 
incorrect. 

This is a very common mistake, and one which 
must be carefully guarded against. 
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POINTS OF STYLE 


Avoid using the same word twice in the same 
sentence with an altered meaning. 
ExAMPLE.—' To judge from his remarks he was an 
excellent judge.’ 
Avoid the frequent use of the word ‘ of.’ 
ExawPLE.—' The friends of the eldest of the sons 
of the Duke of Cumberland.’ 
Never make one Relative Clause depend on another. 
ExawPLE.—' The horse, which I sold for ten 
pounds to the veterinary surgeon, who comes 
round to see us, was really worth more.’ 


Correction of Sentences. 


Exercise I. (ORAL) 


Correct the following sentences, the words 4n heavy 
type and the omissions т all cases being incorrect. 
l. He is à man whom I always like and , always 
amuses me. 
д. One must take care not to lose his head. 
3. The work of a builder and , , plumber are dif- 
ferent. 
. Going by sea the passage is often very rough. 
. Ours is the most courageous of all other armies. 
. Do you mind Henry coming with us. 
‚ I thought of him bowling them out for 70. 
. He does this with no other idea but to cheat us. 
. We may be right, we may be wrong, or we 
may be partly right, but in either case it doesn't 
matter. 
10. She is far the prettiest of your two children. 
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Exercise П. (ORAL) 

1. Of our family my brother is the elder. 

2. He talks like Cicero did. 

3. I shan't stay at home without you do too. 

4. I will be drowned, nobody shall save me. 

9. They set to work to entirely destroy all their 
traces. 

6. The German army had increased enormously in 
size and , doubled its efficiency. 

7. I always have, and I hope I always will, obey 
the laws of my country. 

8. Не not only swims in rivers but also in the sea. 

9. He is neither taller , nor nearly so broad as my 
brother. 

10. The man who came to the house which I rented 
from the man who introduced him to me. . . . 


Exercise III. 

l. None of us reached the summit, the eldest of us 
having only climbed as far as the first hut. 

2. The Sikhs, Bengalis, and all the other races of 
India thoroughly dislike each other. 

3. There were many Earls and Dukes with large 
armies then, those of Warwick and Lancaster being 
the largest. 

4. Remembering this, по difficulty will be found. 

5. This fact did not add but detract from his merits. 

6. He was à man, who was often admired and 
everybody liked. 

7. The duties of a soldier and clergyman are most 
strenuous. 

8. I do not go out in Ше rain, without I am well 
wrapped up. 

9. John runs like his father does. 

10. Those sort of men are worthless. 
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Ехенсіве IV. 

1. Between you and I, he is rather stupid. 

2. One gets very attached to his own rifle. 

3. He not only plays the violin but also the piano. 

4. He promised that he would only go as far as the 
post office. 

5. In comparison with mine, yours is the best. 

6. Там fond of reading like most men are. 

7. Flying from Hendon to Brooklands, his engine 
stopped firing and the plane came down in а field. 

8. I shall look for a better appointment without you 
raise my salary. 

9. 1t is quite obvious that several of the most pro- 
minent men of to-day in political circles are not quite 
pleased with each other. 

10. He angrily cried often, when he was at school. 


EXERCISE V. 


1. In a short time he succeeded in mastering the 
three first books of Paradise Lost. 

9. He disliked books and all those sort of things. 

3. Nobody in their senses could do such a thing. 

4. I cannot either go to Brittany nor Normandy 
this holiday. 

5. He was a man by whom I was often treated 
kindly and always was fond of. 

6. Running up against my friend in the Park, he 
told me the latest news. 

7. While digging the foundations of a new house, а 
piece of the Roman wall was discovered. 

8. Considering his age, he had made great progress 
in his classical studies. 

9. He is one of the most fascinating rogues that has 
enlivened the pages of fiction. 

10. He was very glad to definitely hear of his 
friend’s recovery. 
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Exercise VI. (LONDON MATRICULATION). 


1. Between the junction of the two tributaries was 
a level piece of ground on which the force encamped. 

2. It was while receiving a deputation that the 
bullet of the anarchist struck the President. 

3. ‘Amen,’ said Yeo, and many an honest voice 
joined in that honest compact, and kept it too like 
men. 

4. Brian the Hermit stood by a fire, which had been 
made barefooted and in cap and hood. 

5. I am not one of those who believe everything I 
hear. 

6. You must neither be out later than 8 o’clock or 
stay out if it rains. 

7. Fortunately I had given away a couple of my 
last books, one of which was returned to me, or I 
should not have a copy left. 

8. This book he did not give but, on the contrary he 
took away from me. 

9. I not only ran the mile but also the hundred and 
the quarter. 

10. I saw a fellow, who was coming from my 
friend’s house, whom I had just left. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SENTENCE 


An Essay is composed of a number of paragraphs, 
and a paragraph of a number of sentences. An essay 
contains your thoughts on a given subject; each 
thought or group of thoughts composes a paragraph. 
The paragraph is composed of sentences, each one of 
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which is а statement about, or a reason for, or an 
explanation of this particular thought or idea. 

The Sentence. There is no rule as to the length of 
a sentence. It should not be too short, nor should it 
be too long to be understood easily. It should con- 
tain only one main idea. It may state several facts, 
but only in order to make clear one central idea. 

For ЕхАМРЬЕ.—‘ After we had travelled for several 
hours, through driving rain and a terrific wind, we 
halted at a small inn on the summit of a hill, where we 
subsequently met Mr. ' This sentence states 
several facts, namely: that we had travelled—that it 
was raining—that the wind was blowing hard—that we 
rested at an inn—that the inn was on the top of a hill 
—that we met Mr. there. Yet all these facts are 
definitely concerned with pointing out how, when, and 
where we met Mr. 

All sentences should be written with the object of 
making a clear statement, and they should not con- 
tain any other words or clauses to distract attention 
from the main statement. If a clause is inserted 
which does not really form a part of the main idea, it 
should be put in parentheses, that is, in brackets, or 
between dashes. ‘My little godson (he’s only etght 
years old, you know) ts just going to school for the first 
time." 

Parentheses should not be used often, and they 
should be made as short as possible. 

BE CAREFUL NEVER TO INTRODUCE INTO A SENTENCE 
ANYTHING THAT IS LIKELY TO DISTRACT ATTENTION 
FROM THE MAIN IDEA. 

IF A SENTENCE CONTAINS MORE THAN ONE IDEA, 
THESE IDEAS SHOULD BE INTIMATELY CONNECTED 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 
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Exercise Г. 


Write in four Sentences the following paragraph, 
using as nearly as possible the same words: 


“ТіспопуШе groaned. Не sat down at the table. 
He held his napkin to his aching head. One of the 
candles had been overturned in the struggle. It lay 
on the floor. It flared in a little pool of grease. 
Tavannes set his heel upon it. He strode to the 
further end of the room. He picked up Tignonville’s 
dagger. Не placed it beside his sword on the table. 
He looked about to see if aught else remained to do. 
He found nothing. Не returned to Tignonville’s side. 


Exercise II. 

Write in four Sentences, as above, the following 
paragraph: 

‘The man nodded gravely. Не slid back the bolts. 
He allowed M. de Tignonville to enter. He, with 
care, secured the door. He led the way across a 
small, square court. The court was paved with red 
tiles. It was enclosed by the house. A gallery ran 
round the upper floor. It looked on this court. In 
this court a great quiet reigned. It was broken only 
by the music of a fountain. A vine climbed on the 
wooden pillars. These pillars supported the gallery.’ 

STANLEY WEXMAN, Count Hannibal. 


Exercise III. 
Write in four Sentences as above: 


* Anastasius sprang at him like a tiger-cat. I had 
a quick vision of the dwarf clinging in the air against 
the other’s bulky form, one hand at his throat, and 
then of an incredibly swift flash of steel. The dwarf 
dropped off. Не rolled backwards. He revealed 
something black sticking out of Vaurenarde’s frock 
coat. For the second I could not realise what it was. 
Then Vaurenarde, with a ghastly face, reeled side- 
ways. He collapsed in a heap on the ground, 
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Ехенсіве IV. 


Write in six Sentences: 


‘Suddenly her iron grip seemed to relax. She 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to retain it. 
The Brute dropped to the ground. She looked at it 
for a second. She was disconcerted as if she had 
lost her nerve. Then in a horrible flash the beast 
sprang at her face. She uttered piercing screams. 
The blood spurted from the ghastly claws. Quick 
as lightning Quast leapt forward. He dragged it off. 
Lola clapped both hands to her eyes. She reeled. 
She tottered to the wings. I saw a man’s two arms 
receive her.’ 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Simon the Jester. 


EXERCISE V. 
Write in three Sentences: 


‘While I was thus employed the enemy discharged 
several thousand arrows. Many of them stuck in 
my hands and face. Besides the excessive smart 
they gave me much disturbance in my work. My 
greatest apprehension was for mine eyes. I should 
have infallibly lost them if I had not thought of an 
expedient. I took out my spectacles. I fastened 
them as strongly as I could on my nose. Thus armed 
I went on boldly with my work. 


Ехевсіве VI. 
Write in two Sentences: 


‘One day at dinner this malicious little cub was 
so nettled with something I had said to him that, 
raising himself upon the frame of her Majesty’s chair, 
he took me up by the middle as I was sitting down. 
He let me drop into a large silver bowl of cream. 
Then he ran away as fast as he could. I fell over 
head and ears. If I had not been a good swimmer 
1 might have gone very hard with me. 
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Exercise VII. 
Write as one Sentence: 


‘There was а most ingenious architect. Не had 
contrived a new method for building houses. Не 
began at the roof and worked down to the foundation. 
He justified this to me, by the like practice of those 
two most prudent insects, the bee and the spider.' 

JONATHAN SWIFT,’ Gulliver's Travels. 


Exercise VIII. 


` Combine into a single Sentence the following group 
of Sentences : 


This race is called the Iberian, Irenian, or Silurian. 
It was probably sallow, dark-haired, and dark-eyed. 
It underlies the population of all Western Europe. It 
came from Asia. It travelled along the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus. It passed through South 
Russia. It left its monuments in the Crimea. 


Exeroise IX. 
Write in three Sentences: 


A traveller arrived at a certain town in Tartary. 
He went into the King’s Palace by mistake. He 
thought it to be a public inn. He looked about him 
for some time. He entered into a long gallery. He 
laid down his knapsack. He spread his carpet in 
order to take his repose upon it. He was not long in 
this posture. He was discovered by some of the 
guards. They asked him what his business was in 
that place. 


EXERCISE X. 


Write as one Sentence the following: 


The battered old Blenheim, meanwhile, had been 
ashore in the Straits of Malacca. 
This experience did not add to her seaworthiness, 
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Ехенсіве XI. 
Write as two Sentences: 


Hallowell instantly moved to the post abandoned by 
the Bellerophon. 

He dropped anchor. 

He clewed up his sails with perfect coolness. 

He opened fire on the starboard bow of the Orient 
at a distance of about 200 yards. 

One ship even though a three-decker was not 
sufficient for Hallowell. 

He expended part of his broadside on the quarter of 
the Franklin. 


Exercise XII. 


Write in longer Sentences, adding whatever words 
you think necessary to make quite clear, the following 
extract from the ‘ Log of the “ Swiftsure ” ': 


‘At 8.3 let go one small bower anchor in seven 
fathoms of water. At 8.5 commenced firing at the 
enemy, a two-decked ship called the Franklin, on 
starboard quarter, three-decked ship called L’ Orient 
on starboard bow. At 9.3 L'Orient caught fire, 9.37 
she blew up. Hove in the cable. Picked up nine 
men, one lieutenant and commissary, who escaped out 
of L'Orient. Ceased firing. Saw the Alexanders 
bowsprit and her maintopgallant-sail to be on fire. 
At 10.20 sent Lieutenant Cowen to take possession of 
the enemy’s ship that lay on our quarter, who hailed 
us that she had struck with her main mizzen-masts 
gone. At 10.35 he returned finding she was taken 
possession of by an officer from the Defence. At 10.40 
saw the Alexander and Majestic engaging two of the 
enemy's ships to the left of us about a mile. . . . А5 
5.97 saw six of the enemy's ships had struck their 
colours. . . . Carpenters employed stopping the shot 
holes. People employed knotting and splicing the 
rigging. At 6 the Majestic fired minute guns оп 
interring her captain, who was killed in the action.' 
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EXERCISES ON THE SENTENCE TAKEN FROM LONDON 
MATRICULATION ENGLISH PAPERS. 


1. Combine into two Sentences the following group 
of Sentences, omitting all superfluous expressions, 
and substituting simpler words where necessary: 


* His reign had had a duration of nearly four decades. 
At last, at their conclusion, it chanced accidentally 
that on one day he called all his people collectively 
together. He convened them in the Field of Mars. 
The Field of Mars is in close proximity to the Goat’s 
Pool. Thereupon, there arose all on a sudden a storm. 
It was a dreadful storm. All was dark—as dark as 
night. So terrible was the rain, so terrible the 
- thunder, so terrible the lightning, that the whole mass 
of the people took their flight from the field. They 
each ran away to their several homes. At last the 
storm was over. They came back. They returned to 
the Field of Mars. Romulus was not there. He was 
nowhere to be found. Mars, his father, had carried 
him up to heaven. He had taken him away with him 
in his chariot.’ 


2. The following passage is the account of her call 
given by Joan of Arc. Re-write it in four Sentences, 
avoiding the use of Semicolons and of the word 
‘and’: 

с At the age of thirteen, a voice from God came near 
to her, and that voice came to her about the hour of 
noon, in summer time, while she was in her father’s 
garden. And she heard the voice on her right, in the 
direction of the church; and when she heard the voice, 
she also saw a bright light. Afterwards three saints 
appeared to her. They were always in a halo of glory; 
she could see that their heads were crowned with 
jewels ; and she heard their voices, which were sweet 
and mild. She heard them more frequently than she 
saw them; and the usual time when she heard them 
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was when the church bells were sounding for prayer. 
And if she was in the woods when she heard them, 
she could plainly distinguish their voices drawing near 
to her.' 


3. Re-write the following passage in three Sentences, 
avoiding Semicolons and the use of the word ‘and’: 


‘The Greeks had been besieging Troy. The siege 
had gone on for ten years. It was all in vain. One 
of the Greeks contrived a device. He made a horse of 
wood. It was to be filled with armed men. The 
Greeks were to pretend to return home. They were 
to hide behind an island. It was hoped the wooden 
horse would be taken inside the walls of Troy. The 
Trojans found that the Greeks were gone. The Greeks 
seemed to have returned home. The Trojans dragged 
the wooden horse inside their city. They were told it 
had been left as a peace offering. They were told it 
was an offering to Minerva. They were warned by 
one of their priests. The priest said they should 
leave the wooden horse alone. Не said the Greeks 
were to be feared, even when they were offering a gift. 
The Trojans held a feast that night. They rejoiced. 
Then they went to sleep.’ 


4, Narrato the following incident in three Sentences, 
introducing all the facts supplied, and avoiding the 
use of the word ‘and’: 


‘Soon after the Spanish governor sent for them. 
They were brought to Chaco. They were very well 
treated by the people there. John Byron was asked to 
marry the niece of a rich old priest. The lady made 
the suggestion through her uncle. She wished him to 
be converted first. The old priest made the offer. He 
took John Byron into a room. There were several 
large chests there. They were full of clothes. He 
took a large piece of linen from one of them. The 
linen was to be made into shirts for him. This was 
only if he married the lady. The thought of new 
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shirts was a great temptation to Byron. Не had only 
one shirt. He had worn this ever since he had been 
wrecked. Не denied himself this luxury. Не ех- 
cused himself from the honour of marrying the lady.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


PARAPHRASING 


Тноген there are different kinds of Paraphrasing, 
only the most usual kind will be dealt with in this 
chapter, namely, the turning of verse into prose. The 
following example of Paraphrase is the best guide as 
to what is required. First is the piece of poetry in its 
original form, next in parallel columns are the poetry 
and its equivalent in prose, and lastly the prose 
version. 

It is with this final prose version that we are con- 
cerned, the intermediate step being given here only to 
show more clearly what you are required to do and 
how to do it. 

In PARAPHRASING TAKE CARE THAT EACH SEPARATE 
IDEA AND SENTIMENT OF THE POET IS EXPRESSED, AND 
THAT YOU GIVE TO EVERY WORD THE FORCE WHICH 
HE INTENDED IT SHOULD HAVE. USE DIFFERENT 
WORDS AS A RULE, BUT TAKE GREAT CARE THAT THE 
MEANING IS NEVER CHANGED AND 18 ALWAYS MADE 
CLEAR. 


Hints ом PARAPHRASING. 
1. Do not begin to write until you have read through 


the piece often enough to be certain that you clearly 
understand its meaning. 
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2. Always avoid an order of words which is suitable | 


for poetry but unsuitable for prose. 

3. Omit all adjectives that only repeat the sense 
` of another adjective for the sake of emphasis.* 

4. Insert all words which have been left out for the 
purpose of making a line scan.t 

5. Remember that sometimes the words used in the 
poetry cannot be improved upon, even for a prose 
version; do not, therefore, go out of your way to 
change the words if you feel that your change is for 
the worse. 

6. Pay great attention to grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation, and always read most carefully what you 
have written, and see whether it cannot be improved 
either by a better choice of words or by a better order. 


ExAMPLE OF PARAPHRASING. 


Or rushing thence in one diffusive band, 
They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair spreading in a pebbled shore. 5 
Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides, And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing hurls them in ; 10 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more, 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And panting labour to the farthest shore. 
Repeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 19 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream. 
Heavy and dripping to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race. 

THOMSON, The Seasons (Summer). 


* For example: ‘ Her maiden tresses looose and unbound.’ 
+ See line 14 of the Example. 
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COMPLETE PARAPHRASE. 


Or they rush away in & scattered band and drive 
the frightened sheep, with the help of many dogs, to 
a place where the winding brook forms a deep pool. 
Of this pool, one bank is steep and lofty, and the other 
forms a gradual slope of pebbles. After they have 
been driven to the edge of the steep bank, it is only 
with much labour and shouting that the frightened 
sheep can be persuaded to trust themselves to the 
water. Very often the shepherd becomes impatient 
and hurls some of them in. After this they become 
braver, and no longer hesitate, but faster and faster 
they leap into the disturbed waters of the stream and 
pant and struggle towards the opposite bank. This is 
repeated until their fleeces have been thoroughly 
saturated and washed by the water, and until the 
trout has been compelled by the dirty water to leave 
his usual haunts. Weighed down by their wet wool, 
the gentle sheep move slowly to the breezes of the 
hill-top. 


Paraphrase the following: 
Exercise І. 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his native land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed : 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plains 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain road. 


Exercise Il. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 
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They clasp'd his neck, they kiss'd his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand,— 

А tear burst from the sleeper's lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then ай furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger's bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And with a martial clank, 

At each bound he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion's flank. 


Exercise III. 


Before him, like а blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he follow'd their flight 
O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of the Caffre huts 
And the ocean rise in view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crush’d the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream : 

And it pass’d like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


Exercise LY. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of Liberty ; 

And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 

For death had illumined the land of sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 


4 
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EXERCISE V. 


When у% Morning riseth redde, 
Rise not thou, but keepe thy Bedde. 
When y? Dawne is dull and graye, 
Sleepe is still y? better Way. 
Beastes arise betimes ;—but then, 
They are Beastes, and We are Men. 


Is уе Weather fayre and fine ? 

It shall give thee Dreams divine : 
Doth it poure with pelting Rayne ? 
"Тіз a Hint to doze agayne. 

Is it neither Drye nor Wette? 
Waite until y? Weather's sette. 


Exercise УГ. 


Wouldst thou walke unscavenged Streetes, 
Catch from shaken Mattes у“ Sweetes, 
Straye forlorne through chillie Roomes, 
Stumble over casuall Broomes, 

Scowling House-Maydes round thee scan ? 
These befall у“ earlie Man. 


Morninge Sleepe avoydeth Broyles, 

Wasteth not in greedye Тоу!ев: 

Doth not suffer Care nor Greefe : 

Giveth aking Bones Releefe. 

Of all ye Crimes beneath ye Sunne, 

Say, ‘ Which in Morninge Sleepe was done?’ 


Exercise VII. 


Of Hereford’s high blood he came, 

A race renowned for knightly fame, 

He burn’d before his monarch’s eye 

To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurr’d his steed, he couch’d his lance, 
And darted on the Bruce at once. 

As motionless as rocks, that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast. Each heart beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye. 
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Exercise VIII. 


The heart had hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 

While in the sky like flash of flame, 
Spurr'd to full speed the war-horse came ; 
The partridge may the falcon mock 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock ; 

But, swerving from the knight’s career 
Just аз they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 
Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course—but soon his course was от! 


EXERCISE IX. 


High in his stirrups stood the king, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on de Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stern dint, the first, the last! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crashed like hazel-nut ; 

The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 
Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp. 
Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the plain, the lifeless corse ; 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 

How sudden, fell the fierce de Boune. 


EXERCISE X. 


Fear no more the heat о” the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more Ше frown о’ the great ; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
То thee the reed is as the oak. 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 
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Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finish'd joy and moan. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Exercise XI, 


A steed, a steed, of matchless speed, 
A sword of metal keen : 

All else to noble hearts is dross, 
All else on earth is mean. 

The neighing of the war-horse proud, 
The rolling of the drum, 

The clangour of the trumpet loud, 
Be sounds from heaven that come. 

And ho! the thundering press of knights, 
When as their war-cries swell, 

May toll from heaven an angel bright, 
Or rouse a fiend from hell ! 


Ехевсіве XII. 


Then mount, then mount, brave gallants all, 
And don your helms amain : 

Death’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Us to the field again. 
No shrewish tears shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s in our һара: 
Heart-whole we'll part, and no whit sigh 
For the fairest in the land. 

Let piping swain, and craven wight, 
Thus weep and puling ery : 

Our business is like men to fight, 
And like to heroes die. 


Ехевсіве XIII. 


Let constant vigilance thy footsteps guide, 

And wary circumspection guard thy side ; 

Then shalt thou walk, unharm'd, the dangerous night, 
Nor need the officious link-boy's smoky light. 

Thou never wilt attempt to cross the road, 
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Where ale house benches rest the porter's load, 

Grievous to heedless shins ; no barrow's wheel, 

That bruises oft the truant schoolboy's heel, 

Behind him rolling, with insidious pace, 

Shall mark thy stocking with a miry trace. 

Let not thy venturous steps approach too nigh, 

Where, gaping wide, low steepy cellars lie. 

Should thy shoe wrench aside, down, down, you fall, 

And overturn the scolding huckster’s stall ; 

The scolding huckster shall not o’er thee moan, 

But pence exact for nuts and pear’s o’erthrown. 
Gay, Trivia. 

EXERCISE XIV. 


The roystering prince, that afterward 
Belied his mad-cap youth, and proved 
A greatly simple warrior lord, 
Such as our warrior fathers loved— 
Lives he not still? for Shakespeare sings 
The last of our adventurer kings. 
W. WATSON. 


EXERCISE ХУ. 


Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
"Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 

Perish, hopeless, and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


Rome, for empire far renowned. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 
W. COWPER. 


Ezsercıse XVI. 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
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The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty, 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues : be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s; then if thou fallest, О Cromwell! 
Thou fallest a blessed martyr. Serve the King; 
And—prithee, lead me in ; 
Then take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; "Ив the King's: my robe 
And my integrity to heaven is all, 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my Lord with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII. 


ExEgRCISE XVII. 


He was а scholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him поё; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting— 

Which was a sin—yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely. Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 

Ipswich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did 16; 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
(Lonpon MATRICULATION.) 


Exercise XVIII. 


The Redbreast, sacred to the Household Gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
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Against the window beats: then brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Till more familiar grown, the table crumbs | 
Attract his slender feet. Тһе foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, ! 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset | 
By death in various forms, dark snares and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
Urg'd on by fearless want. 

Тномвох, The Seasons. 


EXERCISE XIX. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 

With blossomed furze, unprofitably gay, 

There in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 

The village master taught his little school: 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; ue 


Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to-traee-7777 BRA 

The day's disasters in his ро ning facej'& H.S ( M; 11 

Full well they laughed in countertfeit¢ gleg | -49 | 

At all his jokes, for many а оке had he; P 1976774) 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, | 

Conveyed the dismal tidings, when h {төрөй 5... A 

Yet he was kind, or if severe" in aüght, Т) А) 

The love he bore to EA. as in fault ;, ШІ” 6% 4-4 

The village all declared Но Меке КЫА | | 

‘Twas certain he could write and cypher и. 2 gu 2: 84 
Сотовмт?ин | ее Резееа Villages METT " | 

EXERCISE XX. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands, that the rod of Empire might have swayed 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
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Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the Soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Gray, Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 


Ехевсіве ХХІ. 


Ethereal minstrel! Pilgrim of the Sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

The nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 


To the last point of vision and beyond 

Mount, daring warbler ! that love-prompted strain 
—'T'wixt thee and thine а never-failing bond— 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain: 

Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale the shady wood : 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam— 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home. 
WORDSWORTH, To the Skylark. 


Ехевсіве XXII. 


Heaven from all ereatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
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Pleas'd to Ше last, he crops Ше flowery food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven: 
Who sees with equal eye as God of all, 
A Hero perish or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now а bubble burst, and now a world. 

РОРЕ, Essay on Мат. 


Exercise XXIII. 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks, their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The Triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

Милом, On the late Massacre т Piedmont. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, “ "Tis for mine 
For me kind Nature wakes her genial power ; 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me, the grape the rose, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.” 

Рори, Essay on Man. 
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EXERCISE XXV. 


It was а night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 

Old Stirling's towers arose іп light, 

And, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 

Ah, gentle planet! Other sight 

Shall greet thee, next returning night, 

Of broken arms and banners tore, 

And marshes dark with human gore, 

And piles of slaughtered men and horse, 

And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 

And many а wounded wretch to plain 

Beneath thy silver light in vain. 

(LONDON MATRICULATION.) 


EXERCISE XXVI. 


It was the time when England's Queen 
Twelve years had reigned, a sovereign dread ; 
Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturbed upon her virgin head ; 

But now the inly-working North 

Was ripe to send its thousands forth, 

A potent vassalage to fight 

In Percy’s and in Neville’s right. 

Two Earls fast leagued in discontent, 

Who gave their wishes open vent, 

And badly urged a general plea, 
The rights of ancient piety 

To be triumphantly restored 

By the stern justice of the sword. 

(LONDON MATRICULATION.) 


Exercise XXVII. 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
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To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide— 

« Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ” 

I fondly ask. But patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies: “ God doth not need 

Either's man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: His state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Мплох, On His Blindness. 


el 


CHAPTER V 
THE PARAGRAPH 


As we have said above, the Paragraph is a distinct 
and separate portion of an Essay, or of a Chapter in a 
book. Ina history book it will be seen that each reign 
is divided into paragraphs, each group of events of the 
reign having a paragraph to itself. A paragraph is a 
division of the subject in hand. It should always be 
remembered that the first line in a paragraph should 
be written with a larger left-hand margin than the 
subsequent lines. For example: 

| This marks the place from which the first line 
of а paragraph should start. 

A PARAGRAPH SHOULD CONSIST ONLY OF MATTER 
WHICH RELATES TO SOME PARTICULAR THOUGHT, IDEA, 
OR INCIDENT. ВЕ CAREFUL NEVER TO INTRODUCE ANY 
DISTRACTING AND UNNECESSARY SENTENCES. AVOID 
PUTTING IN ONE PARAGRAPH WHAT SHOULD REALLY 
occupy two. Do кот SPLIT UP INTO TWO OR MORE 
PARAGRAPHS MATTER WHICH SHOULD REALLY OCCUPY 
ONLY ONE. 
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EXERCISES, 
Split up into Paragraphs the following : 


In 1871 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were thrown open to Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
by the University Test Act. In the same year the old 
system by which commissions in the Army were 
bought and sold was abolished. In 1872 an Act was 
passed by which voting at Parliamentary elections 
was to be by ballot, so that it would not be known 
how a man had voted, and thus intimidation would be 
decreased. In 1873 a Supreme Court of Judicature 
was created to include all courts such as Queen's 
Bench, Common Plea, etc. 


Divide the following Extract into Paragraphs: 


On the 1st September the first Dreadnought was 
put in commission, this marked an advance in ship- 
building, and was a great triumph for English naval 
construction, but at the same time, by making many 
old ships comparatively unfit for service, it lost us the 
long lead we had hitherto held in naval armaments 
and made it more possible for Germany and other 
Powers to rival us in sea-power. On 12th December 
a constitution was given to the Transvaal Colony on 
terms which put the English and Dutch on the same 
footing. Since the English were, for the most part, 
concentrated in a small district round Johannesburg, 
this meant that the rural Dutch controlled most of the 
constituencies. In September of the following year 
New Zealand became a Dominion. In 1907 another 
result of the entente cordiale with France was seen in 
the accomplishment of an agreement with Russia. 
There was no formal alliance, but in the place of our 
old jealousy and suspicion of Russia’s ambitions in the 
Near and Far East there grew up such improved 
feelings that the phrase Triple entente came to be used 
of the three Powers England, France, and Russia. 
A colonial conference met in the same year. This 
meeting of Premiers every four years may eventually 
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prove to be а step towards Imperial unity and 
co-operation. 


Explain in à Paragraph the following: 


The Cabinet. 

The Established Church. 

The House of Commons. 

Representative Govern- 
ment. 

Free Trade. 

Raw Material. 

Monoplane. 

Hydroplane. 

The Household Brigade, 

Àn Adullamite. 

Borough Council. 

Churchwardens. 

Tithes. 

Constituency. 

Hire Purchase System. 

Decimal System. 

Solar System. 

The Submerged Tenth. 

Eclipses. 

A lock [as used on Canals, 
eto. ]. 

Geology. 

Surgery. 

Redistribution. 

Botany. 

Manhood Suffrage. 

Poll Tax. 

Labour Member. 


Howitzer. 
Thermos Flask. 
Steam Trawler. 
Anti-vivisectionist. 
Queen-dowager. 
Alien Immigration. 
Migration of Birds. 
A Strike. 

A Lock-out. 
Combine of Owners. 
Tactics. 

Strategy. 

Mounted Infantry. 
Special Constable. 
Territorial Army. 
Yeomanry. 
Deacon. 

Dean. 

Cathedral Chapter. 
Ottoman Empire. 
Civil War. 
Revolution. 

The Passover. 

The Rubric. 

Whig. 

Tory. 

Unionist. 

Apache. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ESSAY 


Every Essay, ав а general rule, should consist of 
three divisions : The Introduction, the Argument,” and 
the Conclusion. 

Introduction Тһе subject should be introduced by 
а statement saying how it is proposed to treat it, 
and thus the reader will have a guide, which will 
enable him to understand and follow the argument 
more clearly. The introduction, however, should not 
be written until all the material has been collected for 
the second stage of the Essay, namely, the argument. 

Argument.—Before any attempt is made to write, 
the title of the Essay should be read two or three times, 
and great care should be used in determining what 
are the important points, and what you are re- 
quired to answer. When you have done this, you 
should think out or discover by other means, if 
accessible, all the facts that you consider are to the 
point and write brief headings by which you will 
remember them. This operation is generally known 
as collecting the facts. This being done, remove all 
the facts that seem to you not to bear directly on the 
subject. To include in your Essay matter which is 
not asked for, both annoys the reader and detracts 
from the clearness of your argument. 

Now, having collected a group of headings which 
seem to you to be valuable, consider in what order 
you will utilise them. If you examine them сахе- 
fully you may find that some of them are the result 
of others, that is that some are causes of which 


* In this case Argument = Subject-maitter. 
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others are effects. Should this be the case, connect 
these causes and effects together, so that they are 
mentioned in your Essay, as following one from the 
other. Sometimes, however, you will find that 
the question of cause and effect does not enter into 
your Essay, but you will almost always find that some 
of your headings bear some sort of relationship to 
others; sometimes you will find that two headings 
should occupy one paragraph, or perhaps that on 
account of the sequence of time, one should precede 
the other: make a careful note of this. 

Frequently you will find it convenient to arrange 
your facts or your groups of facts either in an ascend- 
ing or a descending order of importance ; that is to 
say, begin with the most important and end with the 
least, or vice versa, labelling them with numbers or 
the letters of the alphabet. This process is known 
as Connecting your facts. 

Now having obtained a skeleton of your Essay, you 
may begin to write it. Perhaps something may 
occur to you which you have left out; be sure, if 
you make any addition of this kind, that you insert 
it in its right place, as rather than disconnect your 
argument by inserting a new fact in a wrong place it 
is better to leave it out altogether. 

Each of the headings should have a paragraph to 
itself, and remember that the first line of every 
paragraph must begin farther from the left-hand 
margin than the other lines. 

Introduction and Conelusion.—Your argument now 
being completed, the Introduetion and the Conclusion 
are still to be considered. Тһе Introduction should 
simply be a statement as to the method in which it is 
proposed to treat the subject. The Conclusion should 
be the summing up of the argument, with perhaps a 
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brief explanation or proof that the opinion which has 
been formed is justified. 

Having thus satisfied yourself that the matter of 
your Essay is satisfactory, read it through to yourself 
carefully and try to discover mistakes in grammar and 
spelling, and confused sentences, and, further, pay 
great attention to the punctuation. 

In conclusion, then, your method should be briefly 
this: Examine the question, collect all the important 
facts and then connect them, thus forming the skeleton 
of your Essay. Expand this skeleton into the final 
form, and then carefully revise it. In short, Collect, 
Connect, Write, Revise. | 

As regards the actual writing of an Essay, the 
following list of * доп в” will be of some value: 

Don't use the word ‘ however’ too frequently ; there 
is a great temptation to do this. 

Don't use the words ‘got’ and ‘lot’ unless it is 
absolutely necessary, as in many cases they are little 
better than slang. 

Don't use slang unless you can think of no other 
possible alternative, and remember that all slang 
and conversational expressions must be put within 
inverted commas. 

Don't use ‘а sort of’ and ‘a kind of’ unless you 
real mean it. 

Don’t use ‘commence’ and ‘ commencement’ instead 
of ‘begin’ and ‘ beginning.’ 

Remember that ‘different’ is always followed by 
‘from’ and not ‘to.’ 

The words ‘I’ and ‘ you’ should be used as seldom 
as possible. 
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EXAMPLE ОЕ FORMING THE SKELETON OF 
AN ESSAY 


Subject.—TuE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


Collecting the Facts.—First write down under sepa- 
rate headings the various advantages that occur to 
you. 


БАЕ 
a. Solves the difficulty of recruiting. 

(6) b. It is economical, as soldiers have not to 
be persuaded to join the colours by high 
pay and pensions. 

(7) c. It lessens the difficulty of forming reserves. 

(1) d. Improves national physique and morals. 

(3) e. A large and efficient army 4s a guarantee 
of peace. 

(2) f. It assists in the solution of the unemployed 
problem. 

(4) g. As all are liable to serve there 15 less 


agitation for war. 


In the same way note the disadvantages as they 
occur to you. 


(2) a. The best soldiers are not those who serve 
under compulsion. 

(3) b. It tends to make the army unpopular. 

(1) c. It takes men away from civil employment 
at the beginning of their life. 

(4) d. In a populous country it may lead to the 
maintenance of an unduly large stand- 


ing army. 


Now we have Collected our facts. 
5 
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Connecting the Facts.—Now return to the advan- 
tages and connect them. First examine them and вее 
if any of them can be connected. 

You will find that the first three are all concerned 
with military administration : recruits, pay, reserves , 
and also d and f are connected, as both concern the 
welfare of the whole community. The other two 
will be taken together as both concern peace. Now 
as regards the order in which they should be arranged : 

d and its companion f should come first, since, 
as concerning the whole community, they are most 
important. 

e and 0, since they concern the maintenance of peace, 
must come next in order of importance. 

Next come а, b, and c, all of which concern the 
army itself. 

Thus our facts or arguments must be renumbered. 
The new numbering will be found in the left-hand 
margin of the original list, and this gives us the order 
in which they will be dealt with. 

Now treat the disadvantages in exactly the same 
жау: 

с comes first, аз № concerns the whole community ; 

а comes пехі, as concerning the efficiency of the 
army. 

b comes next, ав being of more importance than d, 
which comes last as being only a possibility. Thus 
the disadvantages will be numbered in ihe margin in 
the same way ав the advantages. 

Now we have to consider whether the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, or vice versa. Let us 
suppose that the writer is in favour of compulsory 
military service; he will naturally try to argue that 
the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, апа he 
wil therefore try to prove that the disadvantages 
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сап be overcome. Thus headings must be drawn up 
which go to refute the various disadvantages. 

For instanee, as opposed to (1) с he would say: 
‘It is fair to all, as the conditions are the same 
for all.’ i 

In answer to (9) а: “ Апу soldier is better than по 
soldier at all? 

In answer to (3) b: < АЙ must join, therefore 4t ts 
noi a serious objection: compare Juries.’ 

In answer to (4) d: ‘A superfluous army might 
result from a large population, but there are more 
people to pay for it, and it is justified by its beneficial 
physical and moral effects.’ 

‘All that remains to be done now is to turn each of 
the headings or groups of headings into a paragraph. 

By way of conclusion, a small paragraph stating 
that for the above reasons the advantages are con- 
sidered stronger than the disadvantages is required. 

The Essay must now be carefully revised with a 
view to possible mistakes in grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation, and all sentences that are clumsy or 
difficult to understand should be simplified. 

In writing Essays on the following subjects do not 
hesitate to insert any ideas of your own which are 
not contained in the skeleton. Take care, however, 
that you insert them in their proper place. 


1. Your FAVOURITE SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


State how you are going to determine which 18 your 
favourite season—i.e., the season most suited to your 
pastimes, because your pastimes are probably dependent 
on weather, whereas your business or work is not 
seriously affected by it. 

What are your chief pastimes ? 

What kind of weather 15 most suitable for them ? 
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In which season of the year do you expect this 
weather ? 

The answer to this question will show which is your 
favourite season. 


9 Your FAVOURITE HoLIDAY RESORT. 


What do you consider to be an ideal holiday ? A 
holiday does not mean mere idleness, but a rest from 
your ordinary work and a change of your surround- 
ings. There are still plenty of things to do. 

What do you like to do best in the holidays ? 

What kind of place is most suited to your require- 
menis—town, country, the seaside, the Continent ? 

Whichever it is should be your favourite holiday 
resort. 

Now name a particular place you have visited, and 
show how it suits your views on holidays. 


3. Ам IDEAL Country HOUSE. 


State first of all what kind of a cowntry house 
would swit you best—a large one or a small one. 

Give your views on this subject, and explain why 
you prefer the size of house which you have men- 
tioned. 

State next in what locality and in what situation you 
would have your house. 

Then [if possible draw a plan] explain how the house 
should be divided wp into the necessary rooms, taking 
each floor separately. 

Next enter into detail as regards the furnishing of 
your house. 

Finally, if you think it necessary, describe what 
stables and garage you would have. 
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4 Your IDEAL HOUSE Is SITUATED ON THE EDGE or 
AN Estate OF A THOUSAND ACRES; DESCRIBE 
HOW YOU WOULD HAVE YOUR ESTATE LAID 
OUT. 


(a) The drive to the house. 
(b) The garden. 

(c) The kitchen garden, ete. 
(4) The orchard. 

(e) The fields. 

(f) Plantations, if any. 


If possible draw a plan. 


5. You ARE GIVEN AS LONG AS YOU LIKE TO JOURNEY 
ғвом LONDON TO EDINBURGH; WHAT METHOD 
оғ TRAVEL WOULD YOU ADOPT? 


What methods of travel are there ? 
(а) Walking. 

(b) Riding а horse. 

(c) Riding а bicycle. 

(d) Riding а motor-bicycle. 

(e) Driving a horse. 

(f) Driving a car. 

(g) Train. 

(h) Boat. 


Show why the method you would adopt appeals to 
you more than the others, giving its advantages as 
opposed to the disadvantages of the others. 


6. DESCRIBE THE FuLL-DRESS UNIFORM (а) OF А 
LIFE GUARD, (b) ОЕ A GRENADIER. 


Begin at the headgear, and gradually work down to 
the boots. In the case of (а) describe the accoutrements 
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of the horse. Finish with a description of the arms 
carried. 


7. Your FAVOURITE HERO IN HISTORY. 


What qualities should an ideal hero possess? 
(a) Courage, (b) unselfishness, (c) patriotism. (d) At 
the same ите he must be a genius in his own par- 
ticular walk т life. Who do you think possessed all 
these qualities? Lord Nelson. [For example :] 

(a) Hts courage. Mention various stories about him 
which prove his courage П.е., his behaviour m his last 
hours]. 

(b) Unselfishness. Mention how he refused the ser- 
vices of the surgeons until the wounded seamen had 
been attended. 

(c) Patriotism. His whole life was spent 4n the 
service of his country. 

(d) His genius as a sailor and an admiral ; witness 
his victories. Mention the most famous of them—the 
Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. 


Thus he possesses to a great degree the qualities 
which together are required in an ideal hero. 


8. DESCRIBE A TYPICAL Day ім Your Lirs. 


Furst explain what kind of a day ts a typical day in 
your life; probably 4t will be a day at school. 

(a) Start from the time you get up. 

(6) Breakfast. 

(c) Journey to school. 

(4) Your work at school. 

(e) Your play at school in the summer. 

(f) Your play at school in the winter, 
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(g) Your meals at school. 
(h) Your arrival home 4n the evening. 
(i) How you spend your evening. 


If you are a boarder, you must describe life in your 
boarding-house in just the same way. 


9. WRITE А FULL DESCRIPTION OF ANY PLACE WHICH 
YOU KNOW WELL. 


(a) Describe its situation: county, rivers, near what 
important town, etc. 

(b) Its scenery: is the country flat, hilly, or undu- 
lating, clay, sand, or chalk, well watered or dry. 

(с) The Ànhabitants. 

(d) Mention any historical incidents, or incidents 
from well-known novels, which are associated with it. 

(e) Explain why it has a special attraction for you. 


10. WHAT ARE THE CHIEF MODERN COMFORTS WHICH 
WE OWE TO SCIENCE ? 
(a) Travel: 
i. The express train. 
ii. Dining-cars. 
іп, Pullman cars. 
iv. Electric tram. 
v. Electric railway. 
vi. Motor-bus. 
vii. Motor-car. 
viii. Motor-bicycle. 
ix. Liners, motor-boats. 


Compare the comfort of all these with the discom- 
forts which were suffered before their introduction. 
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b) Information, etc. 
i. Correspondence. 
ii. Telegraph. 
iii. Telephone. 
iv. Wireless telegraphy. 
(c) Recreation. 
i. The gramophone. 
ii. Pianola. 
iii. Phonograph. 
iv. Electrophone. 
У. Electric theatre. 
i. Photography. 
(d) The domestic uses of gas and electricity. 
i. Heating. 
ii. Lighting. 
iii. Cooking. 
(e) Health. 
i. Discovery of germs. 
ii. Discovery of disinfectants. 
iii. Discovery of anesthetics (chloroform, etc.). 
(f) Aviation, aeroplanes. 


Compare as regards all these inventions, etc., to-day 
with a hundred years ago. 


11. THE VALUE or ATHLETICS. 


It is threefold—physical, mental, moral. 

(a) Physical. Athletics strengthen the body and 
make % pliant. 

(b) Mental. ‘Mens sana im corpore зато’— А 
healthy mind in a healthy body.’ 

(c) Moral. There is an education in games. One 
learns to be a ‘sportsman, i.e. to play games fairly. 
This affects all our lives, as from the education т 
games we learn to be true and just in all our dealings. 


---- نہ ع ا حت ست سے 
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(d) One learns how to treat adversity. 

(e) Further, games are of great value, as they pro- 
vide a, healthful means of filling wp spare ите, which 
otherwise might be wasted or put to less healthy 
purposes. 


Hence the value of games. 


19. DESCRIBE THE WORKING OF A MOTOR-BICYCLE 
ENGINE. 


(a) Start from the petrol in the tank. 

(6) Explain how it flows into the carburettor. 

(с) How it mixes with air and is vaporised. 

(d) How the richness of the mixture is controlled. 

(е) How it is sucked into the combustion chamber by 
the piston. 

(f) How it is compressed on the upward stroke. 

(9) How electricity is generated by the magneto. 

(h) How the spark ignites the misture and explodes it. 

(i) How the piston is driven down and the pulley 
turned. 

(k) How the force is transmitted to the back wheel. 

(1) How new air enters the compression chamber. 

(m) How the engine is lubricated and cooled. 


13. USE ОҒ THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


1. Reconnaissance. 
(a) Am aviator cam look down from above, so that 
no natural cover will hide a, man below. 
(b) He cam move so quickly that he 15 far less 
likely to be hit than a man on the ground. 
(с) He can return with information from a very 
long distance in a very short tine. 
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(d) The country from above looks just like a map,- 
and thus sketch-maps can be made very 
easily. 

(е) The General Officer commanding could go wp 
as a passenger and see for himself the enemy’s 
dispositions. 

2. Fighting. 

(а) Bombs can be dropped on to a camp, espe- 
cially at night, when the "plane would not 
be seen. 

(b) They are equally effective over land or over 
sea. 

(c) Food and medical supplies might conceivably 
be dropped into a town. 


14. WHAT'S YOUR FAVOURITE Ктчо оғ Doa. 


The same dog will not suit all conditions. 

(a) Some dogs suit towns: terriers, dachshunds, 
mongrels. 

(b) Other dogs suit the country: i.e., sporting dogs, 
retrievers, spaniels, etc. 

(с) Some dogs are pure pets : toy-dogs, lap-dogs, etc. 

(d) Other dogs are of practical use. House dogs 
(.е., bulldogs, bull terriers, Airedales) ; sheep-dogs (1.е., 
collies, etc., bob-tailed sheep-dogs); police dogs (i.e., 
bloodhounds, Airedales); companionable dogs:  boar- 
hounds, mastiffs, terriers, etc. ; hunting dogs: hounds, 
greyhounds, eic. 


Then mention for which of these purposes you would 
like to have a dog. 

Then mention the particular breed of dog which would 
suit you best. 
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. 15. WHAT WOULD BE THE VALUE OF A UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE ? 


What would it affect? (a) Business, (b) pleasure, 
(c) politics. 

(a) Effect on business would not be great as far as 
England is concerned, as most foreigners speak English ; 
and in any case business is carried on now т foreign 
countries without difficulty. 

(b) Pleasure. Travel would be greatly simplified. 
No difficulty in finding the way or anything else that 
is required. The literature of other countries would be 
intelligible to all. 

(c) Effect on politics would not be great for the same 
reason as (a). 


Conclusion. It would not be of great value. 


In writing Essays, give a title in the margin to 
each of your paragraphs, as is the case in pp. 65-67. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS 


Tar TITLE OF EACH PARAGRAPH SHOULD ВЕ 
WRITTEN IN THE LEFT-HAND MARGIN. 


. Ап Ideal Town. 
. Ап Ideal House. 
. An Ideal Garden. 
. Great Engineering Feats. 
. Your Favourite or your Native County. 
‚ Compulsory Military Training. 
. The Advantages and Disadvantages of Boarding 
Schools. 
8. Sea-fishing. 
9. Punishment. 
10. Slavery. 
11. The Choice of a Profession. 
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19. The Chief Factors of Modern Civilisation. 

13. The Possible Effect on War and Commerce of 
Aviation. 

14. Have the Horrors of Warfare Increased or 
Decreased ? 

15. Socialism. 

16. State Ownership. 

17. Describe your Birthplace. 

18. Your Favourite Hero in History. 

19. Your Favourite Hero in Fiction. 

20. A Typical Day in your Life. 

91. What Country outside the British Isles appeals 
to you most? And why? 

92. Your Favourite Season of the Year. 

93. Country Life and Town Life. 

94. Your Favourite Holiday Resort. 

25. Is Hunting Cruel ? 

96. Cricket versus Football. 

97. What is your Favourite Kind of Dog? 

28. Capital Punishment. 

29. The Good Qualities and the Defects of a Modern 
Newspaper. 

30. The English versus the Continental Sunday. 

31. Old Age Pensions. 

39. Do Brutes Reason ? 

33. A Universal Language. 

34. The Use of Athletics, Physically, Mentally, 
Morally. 

35. Will England Decay as Other Empires have 
Decayed ? 

36. Your Favourite Novel. 

37. The Finest View in London. 

38. The Passing of the Horse. 

39. Whom do you consider to have been England's 
Greatest King? 
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40. Trade Unions. 

41. Is Nature Cruel? 

49. Is Motoring a Sport ? 

43. The Daylight Saving Bill. 

44. Professionalism in Games. 

45. “Оп Saturday, October 11th, 35,000 People 
witnessed a Match between Fulham and Barnsley. ’ 
Is this good for the Nation? 

46. The Advantages of Travel. 

47. The Scenery of France, Scotland, or Switzer- 
land. 

48. Character as expressed by Clothes. 

49. The Attractions offered to Emigrants by Canada 
or Australia. 

50. The Benefits and Evils of Competition. 

51. Our Problem of National Defence. 

52. Should we have a State-supported Theatre ? 

53. The Power and Responsibility of the Press. 

54. The Advantages and the Drawbacks of a Re- 
formed English Spelling. 

55. The Effect of Climate on National Character. 

56. Public Libraries. 

57. The Qualities of an Ideal King. 

58. Can Luxuries be justified ? 

59. The Value of Arctic Exploration. 

60. Superstition. 

61. Describe a Typical Englishman. 

62. At What Place and at What Period would you 
prefer to have lived other than at the Present Time? 

63. A Man, whose Life is of Great Value to the 
State, sees a House Burning in which he knows there 
is a Baby, no Other Help is at Hand, should he risk 
his Life in an Attempt to save it? 

64. Should Education be Compulsory ? 

65. Patriotism. 
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66. The Problem of Unemployment, how to account” 
for it and how to solve №? 

67. Should the Unemployable be Destroyed ? 

68. Should the Uncurable be Destroyed ? 

69. The Natural Advantages of the British Isles. 

70. When does Sport cease to be Sport ? 

71. Right is Might. 

72. Does the Opportunity make the Man, or the 
Man the Opportunity ? 

73. The Sword is Mightier than the Pen. 

74. Monarchy versus Democracy ав a System of 
Government. 

75. The Hereditary Principle. 

76. The Game Laws. 

77. The Value of Naval Supremaoy. 

78. Is War an Evil? 

79. A Liberal versus & Special Education. 

80. Would you rather be a Bird or a Fish ? 

81. What is Bravery ? 

89. Are all Men born Equal? 

83. What Improvements can you suggest in the 
Human Body ? 

84. The Right to Revolt. 

85. When is an Officer justified in surrendering ? 

86. Is Gambling Immoral ? 

87. The Yellow Peril. 

88. Is the State justified in purchasing Works of 
Art ? 

89. Is Compulsory Vaccination Justifiable ? 

90. Account for the Importance of Constantinople. 

91. When is a State justified in breaking a 
Treaty ? 

92. Whence do we obtain the Principal Articles of 
Diet for the Breakfast-table ? 

93. The Value of the Study of History. 
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* 94. In what branches of Science, Art and Literature 
'do vou think we can be said to surpass our ancestors ? 
95. Redistribution of Constituencies. 
96. Home Rule. 
97. Woman's Suffrage. 
98. The Limits of State Interference. 
99. The Duties of the State. 

100. Liberty. 

101. The Value of an Established Church. 

109. Free Trade. 

103. Protection. 

104. The Right to Work. 

105. Profit-sharing. 

106. А Minimum Wage. 

107. Labour Colonies. 

108. Should Naval and Military Service be the 
Only Means of obtaining a Vote? 

109. What Lessons did we learn from the Loss of 
the Titanic ? 

110. Is it possible to be a Successful Politician 
under the Party System, and at the same time to be 
honest ? 

111. Would it be an Improvement in our Govern- 
ment to select the Head of Each Ministerial Depart- 
ment from that Department, instead of from some 
entirely Different Profession ? 

119. Give as Clear an Account as you can of : 

(1) Any Street Accident you have seen. 
(2) Any Crime you have seen committed. 
(3) Any Unusual Event you have witnessed 
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